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ABSTRACT 

This tutor's handbook is designed to assist people 
working with elementary and junior high school students who have 
learning problems. Emphasis is on (a) building a good relationship 
between tutor and tutee; (b) describing a profile of children with 
learning problems; (c) giving descriptions of common reading 
problems, general tips for tutoring, tips for later sessions, and 
tutoring reading and math; (d) avoiding the pitfalls of tutoring; (e) 
using audio visual equipment; and (f) giving a brief description of 
games to improve both reading and math skills. (HJM) 
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Dear Tutor, 

Welcome to the School and Commity Service ?roszm* This program 
is c ncemed with people helping people. Ibst of the people you will be 
tror .ing with are the youngsters in the elementary and junior high schools 
who have been having problems in learning. Your job is to help give these 
children a more positive self image as they gain confidence in their 
ability to do their work effectively. 

We have prepared this handbook for you. It includes many ideas and 
aides to help you the tutor. It is in5)ortant for you to remember, as you 
use this handbook, that you have volunteered your services to help reinforce 
the knowledge and skills that the teacher has presented to the children in 
the classroom. Get to know your child's teacher and keep her apprised 
of tfliat you are doing. She is very pleased to have you working Tdth her 
and Trill appreciate your help. 

To aid you in becoming a more effective tutor, you will be expected 
to attend four tutor-training workshops. The infoimation in this handbook 
Wirt be explained, and you will be shown how to use it effectively. This 
must be returned to SOS when you have coi»5>leted your service, so please 
handle this inaterial carefully. 

Thank you for offering your help to the children who need you. They 
will respond to your patience, interest and concern. In return we hope 
that you will find this experience rewarding and that it will contribute 
to your otm grotjth as a human being. 
Good luck! 

Esther Cember, SVHS 

Q - %ma Tarkan, RHS 
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If a child Utos tdth criticism^ 
He learns to condom* 

If a child liVBS irilth hostility. 
He learns to nght« 

If a child lives iiith ridicule^ 
He learns to be shy* 

I£ a child lives vitb shame. 
He leams to feel guiliy* 

If a child lives idtb tolerance^ 
He leams to be patient* 

If a child lives idth encoumgementi 
He leams vitb confidence* 

3:f a child lives ^dth pvaise> 
He leams to appreciate* 

If a child lives idth fairness. 
He leams justice* 

If a child lives xdth securi^'. 
He leams to have faith* 

If a (ihild lives with approvalj> 
He leams to lilce himself* 

If a child lives idth acceptance and friendship. 
He leams to find love in the world* 



It has often been said that the way a ch:lld is brought 
affect his ideas about liie iiorld and his attibu^jc^ toward other people* 
In Tdiat my does the poem reflect this idea? JiJh^t message does the 
poera hold for you, the tutor? 




MP^g. is. a ,fflkae.g3^il^^bet5<9en the, child andthe voluntear. 
^ this type of relationiJhip, there is no one nelhod. IS^^SylTwhioh 
help ycui' student will be considered a good D»thod. The tutoring 
-^n ^^VPi® ^^^^^"S Tfith, for the most part, differ from the 

^een developed for the 
^IJJ ^^«»^,^ow2.d be adapted and modified by you to meet the 
special needs of your children. 

Perhaps the most important aspect of 
•r??°\ the building of a good relationship with your tutee. 
ffi^ IgafAOfig^T? can grow only in an environment of trust and 
il^f^rlr* u^^l^^ 1?^^ accor,5>lished one or tigSTiSStiHgs. 

be worldng have reason to 
discrust adults. It may be awhile before they are able to accept 
LS^f wiselfish motivation. Let_ the child know th&t he L 

^t"" being Tdth"hiJi:'lf yBS^SJiT^HS^ 
l!!^!^ ^® ^ "^^^ you dLdn»t come because you 

seS'wi^ hS. ^"^^ ^® ^^^^ *° continue during your last 

^J ^%^ ^,?»|aM^ questions should arise out of natural conversa- 
agl* M iiito the ch ^.d«s pergonal life . Avoid questioning 
^ father/ or his father's job. If he teHs 

J^^LrS!* ^® to say without comment. ^ all 

bin r-' / ^r - ^ . g ^^gSgg^oi^L own, tastes,, attitudes^ or valueg tipon 
^•t\-+t! ®?J "^3^ ^® child ai haVe ^ml^S^5^ 

qualities that you Trill adrto. Perhaps you will learn from him. 

^3 iJ^portant not to talce sides 
atainst fche school or the teacher. Tiy_not to get involved in the 
l^f^-fonx^^ * (toces are that 
ftltl ?! how -J^ings are going, the an^/er id.ll be, "terrible". If he 
sol^^^s °f .fS^^ "^y* ^® same as school, 
not sohL? fw' • ^^'^^ *° '^h® since this is 
W M«Sr^T,^« f wilj be no grades and he doesn't have to pretend to 
*aiow more than he reallv does, a ^^e.ian.^ri «+««««t,^ 4» % a.^. 



l^r^gffSSji^^ for T^ t you are, doing. 

ImoS U g"^^^ of feeling for you, appreHifeSHTl^rySr 

that h«%i"SL Si^® ^ °^ '^^^^ 3.ack of i^> does not mean 

latt +o ^-^^^ ^®s«'* ^ come or not. It is 

SvoivL ® ^ student, but cWt become emtionally 

sK^^^r..*?'"^^^!* ^""^ "^^^^ your1Ie55rirairrens^ 

bf tS a^tage of it by si^p3ying details that may not 

to S'the^^e'of'a's^S^^^^^ *° ^^^^^"^ '^'^ 

^ ^^S'i :!gc42^> Keep it growing 1^ your' acge^trnjce 

ffitrn'S^^Ke?^ ^"^'^^ sgnsiMsi^lSd^ 
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The. F irL>- ileeting 

P^JSSJai^pL^iJ^^ Ewe you begin 

to create the icind of atmosphere of mutual "respect xftildli riiali-es it 
possible for lea:ming to talce place, ai of us, at tii;ies, ai^e inclined 
to overlook soiiie basic i^ays by t^ich relationships are established. So, 
examine these items and be sure tliat you have planned to include thtm. 



^' t M.chjj.,d».s narne and use it ixi your conversation idth hijn. 

He should Imow tliat you are interested in him as an individual. 

2» ypuy. name . Write it doim for him. He should be able 

to identiiV you as the "ADULT" who is interested in him. 

^* Explain you r schedule, lirite down the time and place you will 
meet. Give it to him to take home. Ifejce sure that you honor 
the schedule . These youngsters have been disappoin^d in the 
past. Let's not add another disappointment nor prove that all 
people treat commitments lightly. 

Ti-y to find out something about your student »s interests, hobbies, 
school success or lack of it. IJhatever questions you aslc should 
arise out of natural conversation. 

^* Ifelce the session brief . Vlhon he leaves, he should: 

a. Have your name and his schsvlole on a card or in an envelope 
T/hich trill be liis for the duration of the progim. 

b. Feel that you are looldng fomrd to sesing hiaa at the next 
session. 

c. Have soine idea of what ms accoii5)lished duriijg the first 
meeting. 

d. Have some idea of \&i&t you will do nejd/ time. 



Please Remember : 

Cojpit ment: Tutoring demai^ds a definite coriimitr.ient. Do, no.t start 
unless, y ou, can be faithful throughout the ^rp^ram. Few things will 
kill a student's faith in his tutor and the program quicker than 
havJ.ng a tutor tiho fails to appear at a scheduled session. 
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Childr en. Tri.th Leaminu Probleriis 

The child vikom you tdll iiutor Tdll be the 0113 trtio has problems in 
learning. Itoiing some of tlie reasons iiiiy your tuteo iiiay be having 
trouble irill help you wrl: idth hira« Not all of these characteristics 
iri.ll apply to a3J. children, but your child rnay have one or more of 
then. Eewember that it is possible for chlUlren to have learning 
problems idthout shoirijig any of these characteristics: 

Children idth learning problems often have: 

!• A Boor O^Dinion of yiiems elves 

Lots of children \ikio have learning problems have been told over and 
over again that they are stupid and that tliey cannot do things 
riglit. Time and tii'.ie again, the best job they were able to do has 
not been good enough to riialce the person for whom they were worldng 
happy. Soon they begin to believe that -Uiey ideally cannot do any- 
thing right. I'Je all have days lUce this. Biagine how discouragijig 
it irould be to feel 'fcliat tray all the tijnel Veiy often if a child 
does not do very well in school to start tdth, he decides he is 
hopelessly dumb, and gets depressed. He stops tiying and drops 
further and further behind in his class. 



2« Differenc es, in the Language, th ey Heei\ at Home and that of tlie School. 

Understanding the written word depends on a tfliole set of language 
skills which the child leains from his home, his fariiily, and his 
friends before he ever comes to school. Very few families ever spealc 
to each other 3tt the kinds of words and sentences the children are 
e:q?ected to read. So the difference betwen the words and sentences 
the child Isnoifs how to use in his eveiydaj' speech and the ones he is 
eitpected to read and understand in school may be a big problem for 
liim. 



3« No.ttiing. in Common With School 

Ilany childa'en iibo do not do well in school have nothing in common 
with theii* schools. This affects them in tw main ways: First, 
the wrld that they are aslced to read about in their toxbbooks seems 
veiy far airay from the wrld they experience outside their class- 
room. If thoy have never seen a cow, a story about a fam will not 
have much meaning for them. Or, if they come from a rural area, 
a story about a factory in a big city will be hard to understand. 
Second, 'the things they are asked to do in school seem to them to 
have no place ii their "real" lives. They may look at learning 
as "square" and wonder if it can ever be of any use to therti. They 
often heaj^ the school being criticized at home as being a mste 
of tiine. 



laaotional Pi-^bleiiis. 

Ifeny chilclren i^dio have learning problems also have einotional 
probleiiis. Perhaps their parents quarrel a great deal, are 
separated or divorced* Ilaybe the child is sure that no one cares 
about him* A child Tiho has Tiioved recently and cannot inake new 
friends easily h&t\ problems in school* There are many other 
insecurities a child may suffer from, all of TMch may interfere 
tri-th his ability to learn. These may be a poor self ijnage, concern 
about their physical condition, the need for instant gratification, 
etc* 
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Chjj.dren iriLth, po|nrapn„ Reachi ng, l^oblein s. 

There are quite a number of children t^o exhibil/ some of these reading 
probleriis* Be alert to this and check your iir^ressions idth the child^s 
teacher as soon as you can* She tdll suggest Tfsys in Tfhich you can 
help the child* FoUouing are examples of conRon reading errors in 
visual discrimination: 



1* Omission of letters, syllables^ wrds * The child reads "place" 
for "palace", "vezy" for "every". Call the student^s attention 
to t}:ie fact that he has missed a i^rd* The followiJig device may 
be helpful for tlie child to overcome nord-ty-word reading* Out 
tijo horizontal slits in a card* (lalce slits vido enough so a 
strip of paper shoTiing short printed ^^ses or single iK>rds can 
be passed through* I > 




2* ^y^'^sals* There are t«o types of reversal «•* coinplete and partial^ 
Complete reversal might be "was" for "saw" 5 "on" for "no", "tried" 
for "tired"* P&rtial reversal might be 'left" for "felt" etc* 
Failure to read from left to right generally causes reversals in 
visual perception* Practice in sounding out letters in sequence 
from left to ri^t should correct this* For exar«^le, children are 
told to observe "stop" (red) and "go" (green) li^t* Use a wrd 
that is frequently reversed and print the first letter in green and 
the rest in red* The same iiord should be placed beside the colored 
word and read afterwardjs* 



3* Letter confusion, b,d,p,q "Big" for "Dig" — "Pack" for "Quack"* 
This generally iitdicates that the student is still unfamiliar with 
slight differences in letter shapes* Point out the differences 
and try to give associations to help retention* M has two. mountaln&* 
B. has a , bi^ , belly. Or \ise words illustrating the initial, letter 
6-boat, D-duck* A picture of a boat shoi^Ld be placed next to the 
lower part of letter B and to the right of it* A picture of a 
duck Should be pasted next to and to the left of letter D* 
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Qeneral. Tipg. 

!• Relax and be yourself* 



2. PE)RSONM.. mem FOR YODR STIJD|BBT IS YOUR GREATEST ASSET AS A TUTOR. 

3» g^ye. atte ptipn jgtfitti of young, children, is gen eraTly. short * Han not 
one, but a cluster of acW.vities for each session centered around 
the interests of the child* 



U* ResTX>nd to the clues that the child gives you as to his interests, 
strengths, and irealmesses* 



I^en you have leasned the child* s interests, tallc about them* jS h -. 
courage the child to, express himself verbally^, but. don-'t interrupt 
hini to, correct, errors in pronunciation or granrowr, or you vUl 
discourage him from talldng freely* A better my to ^rove his 
speech is by your exan^le* 



6* Yaiy. the activities for each , session* Ifeve a lesson r>pin prepared 
so that you won't find yourself hunting for something to do, but don't 
feel that you have to follow it* 



7* Almvs be^ in yj pytr session w i th work a little b sl ow the chi ld's level* 
This will start the session out by putting him at ease* 



8* Mlow. j^hrou^ pii. all of your proiidses* If you say you are going to 
bring a picture of a t^ie to l^ie next session, malce sure you do* 
If you agree to read tliree more pages, stop at three* If you 
promise to play a game before the session ends, malte sure that you 
leave enou^ time* 



9* Mo-yP ^^^AWffl t„ f eel that he can have success* Txy to find some 
W to ^ise h^" during each meetijig* If it is not for his 
performance,*'it may be for his attention or his effort* However, 
a child quicldy loses resfpect for the giver of undeserved praise* 
VJhere "Oh, that's great I "'is not earaed, an honest "I Icnow you 
can do better, let's try that again" is still a form of praise* 



10* Children Tiho have no confidence in themselves create barriers that 
walce learning difficult* Ifelce the best of every opportunity to 
build, in, ^e ach phild a strong sense , pf, pe r son al, worth * Helping 
him to create a better, self-image may be as valuable as any sldlls 
you can teach him* 7ou can help to malce all his school mvlz easier 
and more successful* 



Tips for Latjay. Spapiori p 



In generals the less, worlc. yot i. cte fov your stttiglfflt i3i e,be^^^^ 
Help hjjn leant TO to do his pgn woric* 



2« A goo d tutor will, jspgnd, imt ol the j>irfle. ASMG. QIEgPICMS^ UaMlSj 
AMP. aELHEWQ TM STUDM. T0_ THINK TO ICDMg^ . rather than lecturing* 



3« lihen.you supply an answar^ be sure, your stiidenj^^^ 

ayriyed at itt J£ you we not 8U3» that ibe does, test your student 
Tdth a frijnilar exan^ple* 



k* Ifove, on to more , chall enfifing m ateidal. as. soon as you have established a 
working relationship* Let him loam you have hi^ es^ectations for 
him. mth this encouragement, he nay come to have the same hi^ 
e^q^ctations for himself. 



^« Brealc yotir. tutor ti a ^ .session, into several, short. searoBnts^of. various 
activities* For escanple, at the elementary levels you might allow 
fifteen minutes for oral reading, five minutes for a game or other 
fun activil^, twenty minutes for arithmetic drill, five minutes game, 
fifteen minutes for stos^sr witing* Tour student will get less 
restless if he Icnows in advance T^hen the session will end* 



6* Try to be creative a ncl .imaginative, .in^^ look 
for iiays to motivate your student and to involve^him in ^le^activity* 



?• Visit the c]bi?.4*.s. .t^ e.agh9.r if.ypu. hav e, a ny, (j ja es t.io.n.s.* ^Jeachers are 
grateful for the wrk you are doing and"*aiey*can be raost helpful* 



8« Be^^nMtive., to. th.e„ e^dsta ice- of eriiotion al. or. psycholo g ical- Pjw blems. 
liM.ch may be , a f f ectin£ j aie, per formance , of the, young, per.son* Hoirever, 
it is not the tutor's role to handle these problems* Bring them to 
the attention of the teacher or principal* 



9* AVOID ASSTOTO Tig!..RpIE. M) RESPONSI BILITIES OF THB TEACHER m. THE. 
PAimg * lour job is to help these people, not replace them* 



iO« Resist ibh e temptation, .to. criticize the schools. a.s, a. means of 
identifying Tdth the student* School is an iit^rtant avenue of 
opportunity and betterment in our society* The tutor should attenqpt 
to iiiiprove his stu.Ient's attitude toward the teachers and schools* 
This approach will allow the benefits of tutoring to carry over to 
the school* If the tutor has questions regai'ding the school's 
instructional program, its policies and procedures, it is strongly 
recommended that he speak to the teacher* 



o 
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11 • A ltTOy.s. .be on. time* This adds to the effectiveness of your 
• tutoring t If you are late., the student may begin to doubt the 
sincerity of your concein for tutoring. 



12 • Be mtient as you exi)lain the thing over and over. Revleir 
and repeat the basic sidlls ht> needs to Ioioit until they become a 
part of Ids thinking* 



13 • Poor readers are reluctant readers. Ifeve your student read to you, 
but riialce it pleasant by maldng sm^e he paji- rea,d the material* If 
he stumbles on a wrd, supply it* If you find your studentlias 
interests beyond his om reading ability, find a book on the subject 
and read it to him for a part of your session* 



Ih* Use your ima^r^tion * lialce tip stories or bring in pictures or 

articles tliat are geared to his interests* Have your student write 
stories for you, or let him dictate a story to you* (iClds love to 
see their Tiorl: djti prdnt*) If he dictates, "l-fe don't got no books", 
don»t discourage him by changSjjg the wording* 



l%ny children regard learning only as something that must be done 
because it is required* Help, your, student discover th at he. can. ug,e 
reading to f ind .out, .the, things Jie v&nts to. ?ai.CTr »''and igriting to put 
dwjn \ihSLt he trants to reraeinber cT tell others about* Help him to 
erqperience the real satisfaction of learning for his own use and 
pleasure* 



.reason able iiith t^ .t. you eraaect , to accon^li sh as a vp.lunteer.* 
Ho one expeois miracles from you. Some children TJill show drariiatic 
improvement in academic sidlls, others tdll not* 3j»proved report 
cards are not the way to measure your effect* The Tjarmth, interest 
and attention you can give cannot be measured* It will reflect in 
the cliild»s future school e:;perience* Perhaps you vUl see subtle 
clianges in his feelings toward school or -boTard himself* He may 
firid wore enjoyment in reading, develop a greater airareness of his 
surroundings, iiiiprove his ability to listen, \mit to try harder* 
The key to opening a child's trorld of learning may be in your hands. 



17* &ujiaye a challen^ng^ role .to^ play..^^^ Plan.your tutoring .session 
ca refully * ^ * 



18* Keep in riiind that you are ti-ying tot 

a* Help the student strive tormrd the academic achievement of iMch 
he is capable 

b. Ej?pose the student to enriching e::periencei3 

c. Help the student to create new ilnterests 
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d. Build Tdtliin the student a strong sense of personal worth 
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If your tutee is havljig problems in reading , and if you have 
been assigned to help him, please note the foUovfing strategies: 
Specific Hints, for Tutorin g, ^^^i^PK 

le If the child does not have a idde e:g9erience and talking baclcground, 
talk with himj. show him new things » let him listen to new sounds, try 
to extend his visual awareness of texture, color, etcu Greater 
^ddth of e:xperience means more reading readiness* 



2« Pee, a reader d ifferent from, the, one, yfflit' studfflt useg, in. s chool » 
There are mariy** available at public libraries and school libraries* 
A bibliograpiiQr is available in each school* 



3« Pick a book .a. level, below yout' students s abjJLity. for free, reading * 
Choose something he is interested in* 



h* Ito aAmpr.e. dajCficult. stories, to your studentj he Tdll learn netf words 
th;ls way and hear good reading* 



^ • toJ. t, malce.yo ui\ student, gro pe for words he does not know during oral 
reading practice^ tell hini the correct word iinmediately and let him 
contiime* If the student misses four or five i^rds on a page, the 
book is too hard for him* Do not asic a student questions on some** 
thing he has read orally* Ask him questions for coriprehension 
after silent reading* 

6* Let.the student make m stories and tell, them. tp_ you* You write the 
story down just as he tells it and, if your handtTriting is legible, 
let him read it back to you* (Talce it home and type it if your writ- 
ing is not legible*) In this way, the student can learn to recognize 
new tjords because he remembers the stoiy as he told it* If your 
student needs encouragement to tell a story, asIc him leading questions 
or begin a story and let him malce vc^ the ending* 



7« ^PPigs. caA be_U8ed. after, the, .studenl has.j'.eached. th e second-»Krade. 
reading level s Start first witlf beginning sounds, go on to blends, 
voirels, and endings* Check with his teacher first and follow her 
suggestions. 



0* l!fettchi ng.iiords and, pictures can be used for youngest students and 
bilingual students* 
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sB^mo. ims FOR hblpbtq the cmc" m mn 



If your tute© is having problems in math, and if you have been 
assigned to help hita, please note the following strategies: 
Specific H ints for .t ut oring Ifet th, 



1. Use games to encourage drill. 



2* Don*t assume too much about your student; make sure he recognizes 
the different numbers before going onto anything else* 



3» Tiy a novel approach to learning multiplication tables; try relating 
the learning to something the student is interested in. A certain 
amount of drill is unavoidable, but keeping charts of the student »s 
progress may help keep his interest up. 



It. Get the student physically involved in his work by providing sticks 
or buttons for him to wrk with in solving problems. Tliis will also 
keep him from counting on his fingers. The student learns only 
those things iMch he doe s. Keep the student actively involved 
in the work. 



5. Try to devise practical problems for the child to solve, i.e., tAat 
is the shortest route from school to your home? 
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!I?ttt03Elng is a way of tJ^i^ig ^ help other people. It is not difficult, 
in trying to help others, to do wore hami than good# People ^o offer 
help in a patronizing or condescendiiig T«y easily can coii|)Otind the veiy 
feelings of inadequacy tliey are trying to help the other person ovwcoii»# 

To reduce this danger, thbre are several approaches in helpliig young 
people i*ich have proven valuable in other tutorijjg projects* 

1. One my to avoid a patronizing tone is to relate to your student as 
S2L§2,ual. Do this in the sense that you and he are huraan beings with 
problems and a future to face. ThiiJlc of wrldng v it h your student, 
rather than talking at hiia» l&ny tutors like to thinic of being a 
friend, and the ess^ce of friendship is the practice of truthfulness* 



2« Don*t expect yoiy stii dent_,to show agprec iatjjon for your , effor ts before 
you have becoiae a friend. One tutor desiiroyed Trtiatever relafei-onship 
he had developed iTith his student by repeai^Jig on two occasions, 
"Here I am traveling ten iniles twice each weele to help you cub of ' 
your difficulties and you haven't even finished your homewwk ior we*" 



3* Enipathy is an important quality to seek if you are tutoring* Have 
enough understanc-ing of you r stu dent and Jmowledge of his background.. . 
and possible cultural dii'ferences so that you accept him as he iSj 
rather than reject hijti because he is not T^t you thinic he ought 
to be. Be willing to start a t his level and talce his pace If yoti' * :. .. 
want to Diake progress. "~" 



!(• Be sensitive in conommicating with your student. Ifore than anything, 
this loeans being a careful listener . 



Don »t be quick to ;1udge. Ifeny of the students have lived a life of' 
finding themselves judged according to stereotypes of character, 
ability and intelligence. Avoid perpetuatiJ3g this pattern. 



6. Many of the characteristics which make your s;^id^ different from 
you ave i^t raalce him an. individual. Viewed this way, his 
differences often appear as strengths. 



?• Set the , sam j 3 , s tan^ds of effort for yoiu:' student as you, tro ulcL set 
for, oth er, .students, his, age . Do not adopt the attitude, "Well, he did 
as well as covQA be e:5Jected." Avoid lowering standards out of a 
feeling that l^iey are unattainable* Don't allow your student to just 
"get ty," 

You are about to begin a commitment xdiich can reward you with a hi^ degree 
of accomplishment. Whatever you give to the young people you help will be 
worttediile. lath dedication, your contribution in time Miay be an immense 
one. Approach this commitment with seriousness of purpose and intelligence 
7ou will get from tutoring only tdiat you give to it. 
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of AydiprVisual. Egiiii^Mfint^ In Ttttoring 



AiuJio-VisuaX eqtdpwent can be a very effective aid in tutoring. 
Before you plan on using this^ please check tdth your st^ervisor at the 
school and find out whether you are able to use this equiptnent and the 
ischool policy regai'ding its tise* X am sure you realize how djnportant 
it is to handle this equipment vith care* 

Cgimeras ; Cameras have proven a very effective teaching aid. They provide 
the means for children to take pictures of each other and of things they 
see on trips and other special events* These pictm^s can be usf>d to 
motivate and illustrate stories and booklets produced by the tutees* Since 
the children's own witing should form a major part of their language 
ei^eriencoj cameras can help stimulate original written and oral stories* 

Tape. Ite c orders ; Tape recorders are a valuable asset in iinproving language 
skills* Children love to spealc or read into them and then to listen to 
themselves talking* Students are proud when they notice the iiiprovement 
in their speech* 

STPewriters s Typewriters are an excellent device to stimulate children to 
write their own stories* See if you can get large primer l^pewriters* 
This is especially useful for the young child* This is also a good aid in 
spelling* 

Ifecord Players and Records; Find records with catchy lyrics* Play the 
record then type the words to the song on a ditto* Pass the copies around 
for a song fest* Children will be motivated to learn new ifords and how 
to spell them correctly* Can you thinic of other ways to use records in 
language arts? 

EM -Str ips, 8 Find a film strip in the libraxy that you thinic your tutee 
would be interested in* Iteve him see it and then tell you about it* You 
can write dom tdiat he says and then type it for him to see the new 
words he has learned by using them* 

Teievi .si pn ; Have the child watch his favorite program and then write a 
story Cor dictate a story for you to wite and read back to him)* Tallc 
with him about his lilces and dislilces on TV* I'btivate him to i';atch programs 
that would stimulate him at his age level* 
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VI 



mm. TO HEijp. mmm. sctlls 



A sentence is witten on the board or paper. After reading the 
sentence, erase a w)rcl# The child t«ho can tell what has been erased 
W erase the next part* This nay also be done as a relay race Ydth 
a list of words, and each child must say his wrd correcta^r before 
he my erase it* 



2* LM .Siinldng Of A Vford. That Beg^s With " 

The tutor may begin by saying, "I am thinking of a word that begins 
with a B*" The children aslc in turn, "Is it a ball?'' "No, it is not 
a ball*" "Is it a boat?" The child t&o has given the correct answer 
may think of the next word. 



3* Hck. A Slip SiQjplies: paper or index cards 

Childrai pidc' slips or cards with a word printed on them. Each card 
is also given a value for scoring purpose* If the child can say the 
word, he keeps the card and receives the score. 



^« ^^S§9^ Sillies 8 old bingo cards 

Adaptation of bingo, but played with words instead of nwribers* 



Authors Supplies: index cards 

This is an adaptation of the card game lay the same name. There are 
four cards in each book and there are as many books as desired. A 
book consists of the four forms of a verb such as: play - pluys - 
played - playing. Three or more play the game, depending on the 
number of books in the set. Bach player aslcs, in turn, another 
player for a particular card to complete his book. If he receives 
the card, he may call again. When he fails to receive the card, he 
drains from the top of the pack. When tlie four cards of a book have 
been collected, the book is placed on the table in front of the 
playor. The plcgrer having the most is the winner* Each player is 
requii'ed to repeat all the words in his book* 



^» Old Ifeid Supplies: Deck of cards or index cards 

This is another adaptation of a card game using a deck of about twenty 
cards. The same wrd should appear on two cards maldng pairs for all 
except the Old IMd. This gams proceeds as Old IMd, each person 
dj^awiug from the person at his right. As pairs are fowiied, the words 
are pronounced and the book is placed on the table. Continue until 
all pairs ar© matched and the Old Maid remains. The Old Maid is 
reqtdred to name all the pairs. 

o "1?- ..•■■'^ 
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Hpinggnade, Tach ls toscpijg 



This is a device for rapid presentation* list the drill words on a 
piece of paper, leaving a blanic space bettreen words. Insert the 
paper in a cardboard folder with a "window" large enough to oxpose 
one word at a time for a brief period. Keep piOling the slip down 
as each word is read* 



Interest may be added to this procedure by usiiig a vocabulaiy word 
related to a subject, such as a clowj and using a circus vocabulaiy. 

8. Word Vflieel Supplies; cardboard 

This device may be used for reviewing sight vocabulary as the shUd 
turns the tdieel. A tiord lAeel is inade of tiro circles cut from card- 
board and joined a paper fastener. Selected words are lettered 
on one circle and a slot is cut in the other to expose a wrd at a 
time as the Tjheel is turned . 



^» Bpolc of Action Words Supplies: construction paper & magazine 

pictm'es 

teange a page for each word in booldet form. Children collect and 
paste pictures from magazines to illustrate each action word. These 
words may be: run, jump, come, go, hop, walk, sit, play, work, 
sleep, oat. 



10. Snot the Sp oof 

Tutor reads a far.iiliar stoiy from reader. In place of some of the 
newer and "troublemalcer" vocabulary words tutor slips In another 
word. Pupils call out "spoof" i^en they spot a wrong word and must 
tell what the correct word should be. 

As a child's stock of sight wi'ds inci'eases, he will 
inevitably encounter nm words that he needs to attack 
and recognize in order to pursue his readings with 
pleasure. Leaiming to attack a netr word fcy applying 
phonetic sldlls is one method of unlocking the door to 
an unfamiliar word. The folloTdug activities will give 
practice in associating sound td-fcii printed ^ibols. This 
combined tdth meaning and word-fom clues will often tell 
the child i^at a new wrd must be. 



There are many games and variations of games that may be 
used to reinforce word attack sldlls. Some of these are 
as follows s 
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11 • Stiaw 



Si^plies: cardboard 



Give each child a con^lete set of consonant cards* Cards may be cut 
from shirt fold cardboard, three inches by four inches. In the top 
left comer print a capital letter consonant and in the loiter right 
comer, print a small letter consonant. Each child spreads Ids set 
of cards on his desk. As the tutor pronounces a word, children hold 

the card TTith the correct beginning consonant and the correct 
ending consonant. 



A drill pocket may be used for this same activity. Fold a piece of 
nine inch by twelve inch construction paper in half lengthwise/, Turn 
yx? one end about 2 1/2 inches and staple on each side. This «iaJces a 
card pocket. Cut out pieces of cardboard tm inches by four inches 
for consonants. QiUdren show beginning or ending consonants as words 
are pronounced. 



• l ^ ^ PyP. Consonant Dictionary Suppliess construction paper, pictures 

Arrange a page for each consonant in booldet form. Children collect and 
paste pictures from magazines to lUustrate each consonant. 



13. Consonant Puzisle Supplies: lac^jr»s hosiery box, pictures, 

cardboard 

Divide the inside bottom of a la^»s hosiery box into sections; five 

sections horizontally and four sections vertically, lii each section 
J. ? P^^* * consonant. Use no more than three different 
^. , f"^-"- objects having any beginning consonant 

^^tJ^^'^'^ J?® °^ ^^"^^ pictures on cardboard. 

consSt!^^"^^^ ® pictures in the box under the correct beginning 

SigfSlAIsain Supplies.- cardboai-d, construction paper 

!mi?«L*f?" of colored paper. Ifount it on cardboard. leave an 
^r^t^^t '^f ! * ^ Inserted back of the car. Label 

«ronSr1 °fi,f l^If As a wrd is 

f ^1 ?® ""^f ^ tlie correct beginning 

^^SL /if ^ paste small pictures 

on car<3s. As a child draws a card, he says the name of the picture* 
listens for the initial digraph and puts the cai^d in the cor?ect^. 

1?. Cpnsonant^H^^^^ Supplies: 8 by 10 1/2 inch paper 

^^n^TtrJl ^ ®=^ehlinch piece of paper in half lengthwise. 
hoM?iSfi 1^5 crossTri.se. Uhfold and cut top layer up to thi 

nit^^l f ^ f^°? ^aP* ^^^^^ write a consonant. Iftider 
flap, cdw a picture to illustrate tlie consonant. 



16« M..cture . pictipiiajy. 



This irould ei^hasise beginning sounds and blends* Each child may 
make, his omp therebiy having only the m>rds he is using and he has 
the added interest o.? nialdng it hijnself * This sliould be done in 
alphabetical order, using loirer case and capital letters. Illustra- 
tions may be di^&m or cut out* 



Stiiacture. t'ford. VJh , eels Si^plies: cardboard 

These nay be con«$tructed to natch beginning consonants ai^d blends 
T/ith suitable irords* The consonants are taltten at intervals on the 
upper \itieQl and parts of irords are on the bottom wheel. The player 
turns the irtieel until he gets a consonant to complete the wrd. 



10« IJfentTo 



Tliis is a variation of the game "I wnt to Boston and too k .» 
It is played to give practice on using initial consonants. The tutor 
may begin by saying, "I went to Fairfield. I took a fairj^ with me." 
A child may follow fcy repeating, "I wnt to Fairfield," then changing 
fairy in the second sentence to another mrd as "I took a fawn idth me. 



^* Ppinf? To The Store ' 



This may be played much lilce the above game and it, too, is used to 
develop initial consonants. A tutor may begin, "I went to the 
groceiy store, and I bought potatoes." The child says, "I went to 
the groceiy store and I bought potatoes and peacheo ." The initial 
consonants roay be changed at the end of the round, and the feme of 
store may also be vax'ied. 

After initial sight vocabulaiy, pupils profit greatly 
by giving vax'ious responses to the meaning of the wrd. 
The quiclcest way to build a sight vocabulary is to 
associate the printed word with its meaning through the 
familiar spoken wrd or with a picture, object or action, 
we use a sensoiy experience to teach new meanings. To 
teach between light and heavy, to use light and senses. 
If actual objects are not available, the child may learn 
from pictures as a vicarious ej^jerience. The following 
games should help strengthen meaning in the classroom. 

20. YjBg. and Ifo Cgrds Si^plies: index cards 

Each child is provided idth a yes and no card. Questions ai^e aslced 
such as I'Oan it run?" Then word cai'ds arc shown for wrds as animal 
calce, cat, chair, engine. 
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21« Actio n Prill. 



St^slies: D^sh cards 



Toung children lilce to dramatize. Let thew demonstrate such aoUon 
verbs as "imn''' and ''juii^?" by running and jui3|)ing in place as the 
tutor holds t?) the proper flash cards* Keep the number Oi* mvds 
down to a £m at a time and drill time short so no one tires* 



22. Ifetch ing Tford Parts Supplies: cardboard, envelope 

This gaiue tiill aid visual and auditoiy discrimination of the conso- 
nants and phonograms that have been taught. Divide a sheet of card- 
board into ten sections, printing one wrd on each section « Cut the 
words apart, then cut each word in two, dividing it after -ohe initial 
blend. Place all the parts in an envelope and have the children 
assemble the words. 



23. LfeiTyj-Go-Round 

This game will give added practice in recognizing final sounds. The 
tutor draws a circle representing the Ifei-ry-Oo-Round. This has 
boxes for the seats, and each seat is given a letter name. The 
children talce turns giving a T^ord that ends with the letter indicated. 
If the response is correct, that seat becomes the child* s. This may 
also be used xiith beginning sounds and blends* (Paper paste may be 
used for the ileriy-Go -Hound.) 
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VII 

Q^ass TO . 2i»yB. mm. siqxls 



Pal.eji.day. Hmbers Si^plies: page from large calendar, 

cardboard 

Cut apart old calendar sheets and paste numbers on cardboard. Place 
in envelope and use in variety of i^ays: 

Count by l»s from 1 to 30 
Count 1^ 2»s from k to l8 
Count by 10»s from 10 to 30 
Count by ^»s from $ to 30 
Count 1^ 2»s using odd numbers 
Count bacterds 



Spill the Beans Supplies: cardboard, 2 large beans, 

small can 

Rule a piece of cardboard into nine small squares. Number these 
squares from one to nine in no special order. Place the beans in 
the can. The child spills the beans out of the can onto the board, 
then adds tlie tm squares in iMch tiie beans land. The numbea.»s on 
the squares can be adapted to the student»s ability level. 



^l:LM^mJ$Sl Supplies: It jar rings 

Turn a chair inside dom on the floor. To each leg of the chair, 
tape a piece of paper on vtdch is witten a score value. The child 
stands bade and thronrs a set of jar rings at the utj-tumed legs, 
adding score. Suit the score value to the ability* level of student. 



Secret Door 

Fold a piece of 8 1/2 x U paper in half, lengthwise, then fold in 
opposite tray in fourths. Lay the paper lengthwise, wi'JSh the fold 
at the top of the deslc. Cut vertical folds as far as the horizontal 
fold, ma!:ing secret doors. On each door, m-ite a number. Open the 
door and on the inside, the child may write as many problems" he 
can thinlc of that have as their ansi7er the number on the door. 



I!ish 

Malce thirteen sets of four cards each. A set consists of one card 
which shoifs a single number and three cards i*ich show arithmetic 
problems which have that n-mber as their answer 




Deal six cards and place the remainder in the center of the table. 
Object of the games is to collect sets that match. 
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BEST m mm. 



Suppose you have in your hand, h, 3'% 9-2 • 1;? you get- on© wore 7> 
you have a set. in your tuim, j'ou may say, "Give iiie all your 7's«" 
If the child has any« ha must give thew to you. You continue asking 
for nuuibers as long as he has the card you aslc for. If he does not 
have any 7*s, he vrill tell you to Fish* Then you draw a card from 
the pile and your turn is over. Suit the nuinbers on the sets to 
the ability level of the student. 



6« Ooiiiinoes 



Supplies: set of doniinoes or index cards 



Dominoes may be used in rtiany mys to practice nuraber facts. 'Ihey may 
be purchased or made from index cards. 

For e:car(5>le8 Paste nur.iber facts on the back of dowiaio as illustrated^ 





1 










o 





Front 




Back 



Front 



1^66 
•J^ 

6 6 5 1 



Back 



7« Fitid^jbhe Hur.ibers 

Write several rows of figui'es on a piece of paper. In each rot/, place 
in sequence, one or more pairs of numbers iMch add to ten. The 
child is to find the nurobers side by side that add to ten and 
circle them. Various number combinations may be used. 



I 



h B(Z 7) 6 6 

1 (O) ^ ^ 

9 2 5 (fJ) 8 
2(h^$ 3 2 



OR 



Find thi'ee nuiiibers in succession 
Tjhich add up to your selected 
totals 



L3 1.. 2) 5U U fi) 

2 1 ori'T""!/ 2 
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j^JKUjfili or find those nuiribers in succession Tjhich ai^e multiples of a specific 
'^^^ multiplication -table you Tdsh to stress: 





' 'i 




5 


3 5 1 






8 


OX2> 




3 


8 



8« Coin Tiricks 





(multiples of 7) 

V 

These six coins are arranged to form straight lines. Can you move 
tm coins onl y and make them form a circle? 

Solution: move 5 to touch place 3 to touch 5 & 6# 
Can you move th ree , cp ips to form a circle? 

Solution: libve 6 to touch 1| & 5, we 5 to touch 3 & 2, move 3 to 
touch 5 & 6, 

9« Tooth picks 

Here are fifteen toothpiclcs arranged to form five squares. Can you 
rerrtove three tootlipicks and have thi'ee squares left? 



Here are nine toothpicks which forra three triangles. Can you move 
just three toothpiclcs and fom 5 triangles? 




\7 V 



SOLUTIOIT: 




The outer 
rim counts 
as the fifth 
triangle. 



Here are nine toothpicks. Can you malce ten out of them? No fair 
brealdng them. 
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Movie (not revme) tiro toothpicks to inalce this stetement trues 




Move two toothpiclcs to malte the solution true: 



rou have eight toothpicks. Can you talce away three and still hiivo 
eight lefti 

SOLlffilOII: 




10 • Guessing, a Bir thday 

Here is a trick students can play on a friend. Ask him to wlte down 
the month and the day of his birthday, using 1 for January, 2 for 
February, etc. Don't let hini show you t he wrote. 

Ask him to inultiply the month of his birthday by ^, and add 6 to 
that ansT^er, inultiply h, add 9, and multiply by ^. Then aslc him 
to add the day of his birth to that total. Have hir.i toll you just 
the total and you can tell him the month and day of his birth. 

An you have to do is subtract 165 from the total he gives you. 
The last two numbers of the answer vjill be the date of his birth. 
The first number, or nuriibers, idll tell you the month of his birth. 
For 0:ample, if the answer is 72k, the ansi-;er is tlie 7th month 
(July), 2iith day. 
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